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SCHOOL 
is a wonderful 

idea. Take a 

couple of silly, scatter- 
brained little birds like the penglets who do 
nothing but get into trouble all summer long. 
Send them to school. They are busy. The 
house is quiet. And..they learn things,—facts 
about the world and the creatures. 

I was saying all this to Uncle Walrus the 
other day, but he shook his head doubtfully. 
“Never tried it myself,” he said, “just picked 
up what I know from the sea and sea crea- 
tures. What do they learn? And how does a 
teacher stand twenty odd of them?” 





“We'll ask,” I said. So that evening I 
asked the penglets how they liked their 
teacher. 


“She’s good,” said Peterkin promptly. “I 
worked very hard today. We built houses for 
our relatives.” 

“Your what?” 

“Our cousins. lhere’s a turtle house and a 
lizard house and one 
for snakes.” 
“Snakes!” snorted 
Uncle Walrus. “Who i 


cousin to a snake?” 


ee Poter Penguin 
Calhing 


“They come from eggs like penguins,” ex- 
plained Peterkin. “So do all kinds of birds 
and turtles.” 

“But snakes eat birds,” snorted Uncle Wal- 
rus. “Nice way to treat your relatives.” 

“But fish eat fish, too,” explained Peterkin. 
“Everyone gets hungry.” 

Uncle Walrus thought that over a minute. 
“Now there’s a real idea,” he said at last. 
“I'll go to school myself tomorrow.” 





I tried to talk him out of it, but it was no 


use. When Uncle Walrus gets an idea, he 
always acts on it. So the next morning off he 
went to school with the penglets. 

The teacher, Miss Susie Fowl, was a little 
surprised to see him, and said she hoped he 
would enjoy his visit.” 

“Not here to visit,” he told her. “I came 
to learn.” 

He kept pretty quiet during the singing. 
Then they had arithmetic. Miss Susie gave 
an example to one of the goslings. “If there 
were four chickens and eight worms, how 


many would each chicken get?” 





















Before the little gosling could answer, 
Uncle Walrus chortled. “I know the answer. 
Depends on the chickens. Likely the fastest 
and strongest would get at least half of them.” 

“No,” said Miss Susie firmly. “You are 
wrong. The book says two apiece.” 

“Now does it?” asked Uncle Walrus. “Well, 
I haven’t had much experience with chickens, 
but we can settle the point in a minute. There 
are four chickens sitting on that side bench. 
I've no worms handy, but here,” he flipped 
open his lunch box, “are eight tasty little 
shrimp and we'll see who gets them.” And he 
tossed them in front of the bench. 

Things moved so fast after that that no 
one ever did find out the real answer, es- 
pecially as some ducklings got into the 
scramble. When things were a little quiet 
again, Miss Susie Fowl told Uncle Walrus he 
must go to some other school as he was too 
old for hers, and anyway the school board 
said it was only for birds whose parents lived 
in the district. 
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Gory 
of the 
Cover 


“What, oh what, 
shall we do for a cov- 
er for September?” 
moaned Peter Pen- 
guin. 

“Ahem,” said George, who had dropped in 
from his office in the spare elevator. “We 
could run a joke on the front cover instead 
of a picture. I have lots of them!” 

“You and your jokes!” roared Peter, and 
he threw a wet fish at his co-worker. Which 
shows how really upset he was, because it was 
a fairly fresh fish. 

“Oh, woe, Peter Penguin 
moaned. “The September Story PARADE is 
going to press with a blank sheet of paper in 
place of a cover, unless something happens 
—fast!” 





woe, woe!” 


So naturally, the Story PARADE office be- 
ing a story-book sort of place, run on story- 
book rules, at that moment the door flew 
open, and in stepped a lively young lady 
with a smiling, rosy face. 

“Good morning,” she said. “I’m Charlot 
Byj.” (She pronounces it “buy.”) “I have a 
picture here I’d like to show you.” 

She opened her artist’s portfolio, and out 
she flipped—the picture you see on the cover. 

So Peter Penguin’s sanity was saved, and 
so was the September Story Parape. And 
we have made a new artist friend. 

Charlot Byj lives right in New York City, 
but she has an out-of-doors look about her, 
and she loves to ski and such. As a matter of 
fact, in a grown-up way of course, she looks 
like the girl on the cover. Watch for her! 
She'll be back again! 
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ie . [ I p Wonderful Wellington Boots 






"Tihey were an or- 
dinary pair of rub- 
ber boots, quite 
new and a size too 
large, to allow for 
growing. Welling- 
ton Boots the shop- 


the new puddle 
boots. She and 
Michael and Tilda 
were playing water 
games on the lawn 
with the garden 
hose and had all 





keeper had called 
them, and Eliza- 
beth thought they 
would have been 
just the thing for 
the Duke to have worn at such a damp- 
sounding battle as Waterloo. 

The boots were bought at the begin- 
ning of the summer holidays to be 
ready for the winter term. For a long 
time they stood behind the curtain of 
her corner wardrobe, forgotten except 
when Elizabeth paused to admire their 
shining black newness when she hung 
up her blazer or searched for her shoes. 

It was not until one hot August 
afternoon that Elizabeth actually wore 






By MARGARET J. BAKER 


Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 
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dressed up because 
it is more interest- 
ing to get wet all 
fully clothed than it 
is in bathing suits. 

Elizabeth had the boots on over a 
pair of Red Indian trousers and on her 
head was an Opera hat which collapsed 
flat when it was pushed. She was chas- 
ing Michael across the lawn with a water 
pistol ready in her hand when suddenly 
she realized something had happened to 
the boots. It was as if there were springs 
in the heels and running in them was 
like taking great leaps on a very springy 
mattress. In two strides she was across 
the lawn, and in a third clean over the 
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potato patch and a low privet hedge into 
their own play garden beyond. 

Elizabeth sat down in the sand-box, 
and she knew at once what had hap- 
pened. Her Wellingtons weren't ordin- 
ary any longer—they had changed into 
Seven League boots! 

“‘What’s the matter, Liza?’’ Michael 
called. ‘“‘Come on. We've put the sprink- 
ler on the hose. It’s whizzing round like 
anything. Tilda’s just been soaked.” 

“I can't,” called Elizabeth. “It’s my 
boots. I’m scared to move; they sort of 
jump.” 

“What on earth!” said Michael, and 
he and Tilda raced down the path to 
join her. 

“Didn't you see?” said Elizabeth. 
‘“‘When I was chasing you, they jumped 
me right off the lawn. I couldn’t stop.” 

“Boots couldn't,” said Michael, “‘es- 
pecially puddle boots. They're usually 
awful to run in.” 

“You try,” said Elizabeth, “then 
you'll see. I expect they’ll fit, because 
they're a size too large for me.” 


Michael slipped off his sandals and 
pulled on the boots. They stuck for a 
moment, and then his feet were inside. 

‘Now run,” said Elizabeth, “only be 
careful or they'll take you miles.” 

“They feel quite ordinary,” said her 
brother, ‘‘only awfully hot. Look, noth- 
ing happens if I dorun..... ” But his 
words were lost because as he spoke he 
had suddenly bounded forward over the 
fence at the bottom of the garden and 
half across the field beyond, where a 
herd of Jersey cows gazed at him in 
astonishment. At last the girls saw him 
coming back. 

“They're wizard,” he said, “simply 
wizard!” And his sisters knew that for 
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“My grandson is waiting sick in the van,” said the gipsy. 


once his favorite expression was noth- 
ing but the truth. 

“Don’t you see,” said Tilda, “Liza 
must be right. They are Seven League 
Boots.” 

“That's only in fairy stories,” said 
Michael, “‘with fancy-dressed people liv- 
ing in palaces, not for ordinary folks 
like us. Besides, we don’t know anyone 
even a bit magical who could have given 
them power.” 

And then Elizabeth remembered 
something which had happened in the 
market town when she and her mother 
were waiting in the bus queue to go 
home after buying the boots. Behind 
them had stood an old gipsy with a red 
spotted scarf and a basket crammed full 
of groceries on her arm. When the bus 
had come, it was so full that there was 
only room for two more passengers. ‘The 
old gipsy was left on the curb. - 

“Please take one more,” she had 
begged. “‘My grandson is waiting sick in 
the van, and he'll be needing me. The 
malaria it is he caught in the jungle 
serving his country.” 

“Sorry, Ma'am, five standing already 
and these ladies were first,” the Con- 
ductor had told her. “There'll be 
another along in an hour.” 

“Please,” Mrs. Leicester had inter- 
rupted, “‘let her have our seats. It’s not 
far to walk on such a lovely day, and 
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we're in no hurry, are we, Elizabeth?” 
She stood aside with a smile as the old 
gipsy climbed onto the bus, muttering 
her thanks. But only Elizabeth, as she 
handed the basket in to the old woman, 
had heard her last words. 

‘‘May those new boots of yours serve 
well and give swiftness to your feet. 
Good luck go with you. Those not 
frightened to walk shall run and not be 
weary, fly fast as the wind and never 
stumble.” 

“I had forgotten all about it,’ Eliza- 
beth told the others. “I thought she was 
just telling my fortune or something. 
She must have been fearfully old. Her 
skin was all wrinkles, and her eyes dark 
like blackberries after it has rained, and 
her cheeks were shiny like ripe apples.” 

“In stories,” said Tilda, ‘“‘no one is 
given magic boots except for some 
special purpose—to rescue someone or 
kill a dragon or something. We wouldn't 
have been given them just to play 
with.” 

“Well, we can till we know what it 
is,’ said Michael. And they did. 

The boots were rather tight on Tilda 
but they fitted Michael perfectly, and 
Elizabeth could wear them with an ex- 
tra sock inside. They tried out the boots 
on the downs because there was little 
danger of their being seen, except by 
sheep grazing on the thyme-scented 
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grass. If an occasional party of walkers 
did appear, they could be seen ap- 
proaching from a good way off. Climb- 
ing to the crest of the downs was quite 
simple in the boots. They used them in 
relays, flinging down the boots to the 
next one who wanted to climb up. 

Wearing the boots, Elizabeth or Til- 
da could stride along a five-mile stretch 
in little over a quarter of an hour. 
Michael did it in seven minutes taking 
bigger leaps, but his sisters liked to en- 
joy the view of the Sussex weald 
stretched out far below them, misty in 
the summer heat, or to watch the sea—a 
sparkling line of light 
in the distance. Once 
Michael went so far 
along the downs that 
he reached the out- 
skirts of Worthing, and 
took a bus down to the 
shore for a swim. He 
arrived home _ very 
tired just in time for 
supper, and the others 
were furious that he 
had gone to the sea 
without them. 


“You'll wear the 
boots out,” said Tilda, 
“before we've’ even 


found out why Eliza- 
beth was given them. 


It must have been something very important.” 

It was only a week before the end of the holidays 
and the children decided to go for a blackberrying 
picnic on Mockbeggar Common, a lonely tract of 
heath far off the main road. The day was hot with a 
haze low over the horizon and cobwebs spun in the 


rose bushes. 


‘“There’s really no need for you to wear your 
said Mrs. Leicester, 


puddle boots this weather,” 
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meeting them as they set out. “They'll 
be worn out before the winter comes.” 

“T’ll put them in my bicycle basket 
till we get there,’ promised Elizabeth. 
“But the brambles won't hurt so much 
with them on, and it’s safer with ad- 
ders.”’ 

It was very warm cycling to the Com- 
mon, and when they arrived Tilda and 
Elizabeth rested on a sandy bank while 
Michael wandered off, declaring that he 
would find out where the best berries 
grew before they began to pick. 

The peaty ground was warm under 
“ie and the springy heather made a 

comfortable cushion for their 

heads. The two girls were almost 

asleep when they heard Michael 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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By CAROLYN WALTON 


A deer slipped through the forest glade 
Up to the place our beds were laid. 
The others all were still asleep 

So only I could see her creep 

Across the coolly shadowed ground, 
Her sharp hoofs making little sound. 
She nibbled on a stubby fir, 

And then she saw me watching her. 
She stared at me with questioning eyes, 
So soft, yet full of wild surprise. 

She stood there poised a moment or two 
As if she wondered what to do. 

Then, knowing that she could not stay, 
She flicked her tail and leapt away. 
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TOUCHDOWN FOR DOC 


By MARION RENICK 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT FRANKENBERG 


Part ONE 





— WENT BANG! in the merry- 


go-round. Grinding noises began in 
the motor. Everyone scrambled off. 
Everyone but Jack Randall. Jack only 
clung more tightly to the butterscotch- 
colored horse. 

“Come on, Jack!’” Herbie Hodge 
yelled to his friend from the safety of 
the ground. “Get off—quick!—or you'll 
have another accident.” 

More accidents happened to Jack 
than to any other boy in Winston. But 
now he did not have time to heed 
Herbie’s warning. The merry-go-round 
began to whirl like a Fourth-of-July 
pinwheel. The butterscotch — horse 
leaped and plunged. The spinning plat- 
form went faster and faster. 
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Jack spun round and round, until the 
blue sky, the brown carnival tents, and 
the frightened faces of the people stand- 
ing by all ran together in a bright dizzy 
blur. Then Jack fell off. 

Someone stopped the crazy merry-go- 
round by shutting off the power all over 
the lot. The manager came running. 
But Herbie was already beside Jack. 

‘Are you hurt, Jack?” he shouted. 

Jack did not answer. 

The manager carefully picked up the 
boy in his strong arms. With Herbie 
following, he carried Jack to a bright 
blue trailer parked on the edge of the 
carnival. Fat yellow letters on the side 
of the trailer said: FUN-TIME CAR- 
NIVAL, George Goodman, manager. 
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Herbie darted ahead to 
hold open the screen door 
of the trailer. Mr. Goodman 
edged through sidewise with 
the limp body in his arms. 

Plump, smiling Mrs. 
Goodman was rolling out 
pie crust at a tiny table in 
the back of the trailer. “Oh, 
dearie me!” she exclaimed, 
looking up. ‘‘Has there been 
an accident?” Quickly she 
wiped her hands on a towel. 
“Lay him on the bed, 
George,” she directed. 

Herbie crowded into the 
trailer. Pointing to Jack, he said, ‘‘He is 
my best friend. I'd better stay with him.” 

“Of course.” The Goodmans nodded. 

Then Mrs. Goodman said, “I think 
we should get a doctor, don’t you, 
George?” 

The manager was used to giving 
orders. He turned to Herbie. ‘‘Go find 
a doctor, kid. Quick!” 

Herbie dashed out. At the bottom of 
the trailer steps he stood still for a 
moment, trying to think where he 
would find a doctor. 

Suddenly, from the carnival midway, 
he heard a loud, hoarse, sing-song voice. 
“Get your soothing, salubrious, highly 
SATisfactory salve here, folks. This is 
the ONly place in the world where you 
can buy DOCtor Pillson’s Simon-pure 
remedies. My healing salve—for cuts, 
bruises, burns AND abrasions. My Pill- 
son Compound for coughs—’’ 

“Doctor Pillson,” Herbie repeated 
to himself. He started running down 
the midway, dodging through the 
crowd. Breathless, he stopped in front 
of a card table with an oilcloth sign 
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hanging in front. The sign 
said: Doctor Pillson, World 
Famous Compounder of 
Remarkable Remedies. 

“Well, well, young man,” 
said the world famous com- 
pounder, “you are in a hur- 
ry to procure my healing 
salve for cuts—” 

“There’s been an acci- 
dent,” Herbie _panted. 
“Come quick.” 

“An accident?” the man 
frowned. ““That’s a little 


Now, step aside, sonny boy. 
Let the folks get up to the table to 
buy—” 

“Aren't you a_ doctor?’ Herbie 
shouted. Several people in the crowd 
laughed. The medicine man _ looked 
pained. He pointed to his sign. He said, 
“Doctor Pillson. That’s me.” 

“A doctor always goes to help when 
somebody has been hurt in an accident, 
doesn’t he?’”’ Herbie asked. 

The crowd laughed again. Someone 
shouted, ‘““Aren’t you a doctor, Mister 
Pillson?”’ 

The medicine man became very dig- 
nified. ‘““Excuse me, friends,” he said to 
the crowd. “A suffering fellow-man 
stands in need of my medical skill. I 
must go to his side.” 

When Herbie and Doctor Pillson 
reached the trailer, Jack was able to 
smile faintly at his friend. “Hi,” he said 
in a weak voice. Then he groaned. 

Doctor Pillson sat down on the bed. 
With long bony fingers he felt carefully 
‘over Jack’s body. “No bones broken,” 
he announced at last in his hoarse voice. 

Mr. Goodman chuckled. “How would 
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you know, Doc? You're not a real doc- 
tor. Or are you?” 

“I know practically as much about 
the human body as many a man with an 
M.D. after his name,’ Doctor Pillson 
said seriously. “And I say that this lad 
has suffered nothing more serious—” His 
fingers gently felt their way over Jack’s 
short, bristly haircut. Jack suddenly 
cried, “Ow!” The man added, “noth- 
ing more serious than a bump on the 
bean.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodman, Herbie and 
the medicine man all smiled happily. 
Jack said, ‘I guess I had better go home 
now.” He started to get up but sank 
back. “Everything is still going 
around,” he said, holding his head. 

“You'd better lie still for a while, 
sonny boy,” Doctor Pillson advised. 
“We'll clear out so that you can have 
plenty of air.” 

“I must get that merry-go-round 
fixed,” Mr. Goodman said. He beck- 
oned his wife to go with him. “You'll 
stay with the boy, won’t you, Doc? 
Don't let him leave until I have talked 
with him. I want to be sure he is okay.” 

Herbie followed the Goodmans out. 
He sat on the trailer steps to wait. Pres- 


ently two boys hailed him from the ,; 


popcorn wagon. They came over to ask 


about Jack. Their own news was so ex- 
citing that Herbie dashed excitedly in- 
to the trailer to tell Jack, as soon as they 
had gone to get more popcorn. 

“I’ve just been talking to L. M. Big- 
gerton and Flip,” Herbie said. 

Jack did not open his eyes. All he 
said was, “Mmmm.” 

“But, Jack—” Herbie was shouting, 
trying to make the other boy feel some 
of his own excitement, “I told him his 
old football team wasn’t any good. I 
said our team could beat his.” 

Jack’s eyes opened wide. He blinked. 
He sat up. “What did you say?” he 
asked. 

“I said our football team could beat 
his.” 

A dazed look came into Jack’s eyes. 
He thought for a moment that the 
bump on the head must have knocked 
him crazy. He felt relieved when Doc 
said to Herbie, ‘““ITake it easy, sonny 
boy. This lad has been knocked out, re- 
member. You can’t come in here, yip- 
ping and yapping—” 

Doc was standing at the little table, 
finishing the pie Mrs. Goodman had 
started. As he spoke, he deftly put the 







“Take it easy, sonny boy,” said Doc Pillson. 











edges together in a little ruffle. He said 
to Herbie, “Did I understand you to 
mention something about the great 
American game of football?’ 

“Yes.” Herbie bobbed his head. “We 
have to get up a team.” 

“We do?” Jack sat up. He began to 
feel less dazed. ‘““Why?” 

“L.M. is starting a team and says 
you—we—can’'t play on it,’ Herbie said. 
‘So I told him we would get up a team 
of our own and beat his. Natch’'ly.” 

“Natch'ly,” Jack echoed. 

“Naturally AND necessarily,” said 
Doc, popping the pie into the tiny 
oven. “Do you think you can do it?” 

“We ought to be able to get a team, 
at least,” Jack said thoughtfully. ‘““We 
know as many fellows as L.M. does.” 

“Who, if I may ask, inquire AND 
question, is L.M.?”’ Doc shook back his 
drooping forelock as he looked from 
one boy to the other. 

“Leonard Montgomery Biggerton,” 
the boys said. Jack added, “L.M. stands 
for Lord Mayor, too. That’s what the 
kids call him You ought to see him. 
He thinks he is the big wheel that runs 
our school.” 

“He is going to be Lord Mayor of 
the football team, all right,” Herbie 
said. ‘“‘His mother is going to buy the 
uniforms.” 

“She is?” Jack thought that over. 

“Yeh. They’re going to have yellow 
helmets, too,”” Herbie added. 

“Oh.” Jack rubbed the lump on his 
head. “‘Maybe we better not even try 
to have a team.” 

“We've got to have a team.” Herbie 
looked very serious. ““L.M. said that you 
—oh, well, skip that. Figure it this way: 
What fun are you and I going to have 
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if everybody else is playing football ex- 
cept us?” 

“What did L.M. and Flip say about 
me?” Jack’s mouth closed into a firm 
line. “Did they say they didn’t want me 
on their team? Did they?” 

Herbie looked uncomfortable. He 
said feebly, “Sort of. They said you are 
always having accidents. They said this 
bump on the head would probably 
make you worse than ever. So I—” 











“Could you have been on their 
team?” 


“I suppose so.” Herbie went on 
quickly, “But, gee whinickers, we stick 
together, don’t we? We always have. So 
I told ‘em that we would have a team 
of our own.” 

Doc put in, “Most boys will want to 
play on the team with the yellow hel- 

«mets... unless you can offer them 
something better.” 

“Ummhmm.” Jack was thinking. He 
did not feel much like playing football. 
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But he realized that Herbie could have 
played with the other boys if he had 
not been so loyal. So Jack felt that he 
must be loyal too. He said, ““We'll get 
together a team, somehow.” He hoped 
he sounded more cheerful than he felt. 
Mr. Goodman came in at this point. 
‘“‘How is our boy now?” he asked Jack. 
Jack had been walking back and forth 
across the trailer. “I feel fine,” he an- 
swered. “I guess we'll go home now.” 





Jack’s crowd were 
kings of the carnival. 

“Wait,” the manager said. “We want 
to do this thing right. Give me your 
name and address.” 

“Jack Randall, 85 Hamilton Ave- 
nue,” Jack said slowly. Mr. Goodman 
wrote it down in a notebook he had 
taken from his pocket. 

“What is your father’s name? And 
what does he do?” 

“Mr. John Randall. He’s a lawyer.” 

“Hm,” said Mr. Goodman. “Then 
we had better handle this in a way that 
would suit a lawyer.’ He wrote busily 
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on a page in his notebook. When he 
finished, he read aloud, “I, Jack Ran- 
dall, do hereby declare that my acci- 
dent was not the fault of the Fun-Time 
Carnival Company. I could have got 
off the merry-go-round safely, as the 
other passengers did. I chose, of my own 
free will, to stay on.” 

The manager held the page out to 
Jack. “Now, you sign this. Let your 
friend here sign it, too, as a witness. 
Here is my pen.” 

Jack hesitated. He had heard his 


father say that signing your name to a 
paper was a serious affair. But Mr. 
Goodman added, “I tell you what I'll 
do. I'll give you—and your friend here, 
too—free passes to all the rides and 
shows in our carnival. Just think! You 
can ride free—for nothing—as often as 
you like—on the Ferris Wheel, the Air- 
o-Dip, and all the rest of ’em—as long as 
we stay in Winston. Why, any boy 
would sign anything for that.” 

Still Jack did not take the pen. Herb- 
ie nudged him. “Go ahead, Jack. Why, 
I'll bet even L.M. Biggerton never had 
a chance to sign for a deal like that.” 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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THE Deer Dance by E. Yepa 


These two paintings were made by 
Indian artists living today in villages 
called Pueblos. The Pueblo Indians are 
often spoken of as Corn Planters, be- 
cause long ago they learned how to raise 
and store grain for the winter. 

If you are going to understand these 
people and their pictures, think of 
bright clear skies, burning yellow sun, 
dry caked earth that must be continual- 
ly watered. Think of no rain for weeks 
and often months. Storm clouds, thun- 
der and lightning are not dreaded by the 
Pueblo Indians, they are blessings. 
Lightning is the sign of promise; thun- 
der is its voice; rain is the wished-for gift. 

Because it is so hard to grow food in 
this dry country, the hunt is also im- 
portant to the corn-planting Indians. 
The picture at the top of the page, The 
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Deer Dance, by the artist, E. Yepa, shows 
dancers disguised as deer. They dance 
to bring good hunting. Two wear the 
full mask, and the other two wear the 
deer headress. The Indian is so close to 
nature that when he puts on such a 
mask, he not only looks like the animal 
he represents, but he also takes on the 
deer’s fleetness, shyness, and delicate 
grace. In their hands, the dancers hold 
slender sticks, which they use with such 
skill that the sticks seem to be the mov- 
ing forelegs of the deer. 

Among the Pueblo Indians the dance 
is not only a dance and an entertain- 
ment, it is also a prayer. It may be a 
prayer for abundant crops or for good 
hunting, but it is always a prayer for 
rain, too. This idea is constantly re- 
peated like the chorus in a song. Above 
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the deer dancers’ heads is the double 
arch of the sky and rain clouds. 
On either side are the powerful 
thunder birds. Tucked into the dancers’ 
belts and arm bands are often bits of 
evergreen. These also decorate their 
canes. It is through the evergreen trees 
that the old gods breathe. Their breath 
ascends to heaven and becomes clouds 
which, in turn, fall upon the earth in 
strands of silver rain. 

Below The Deer Dance is a painting 
of real deer by Trujillo. The deer is a 
lucky animal, not only because he is use- 
ful in many ways to the Indian, but be- 
cause he also brings good crops. Put him 
in front of fir trees, as in this picture, 
and you have a double charm. 

If you want some fun of your own, 


look at the deer. Look hard and then see 
if you can draw your dog, cat, bird, tur- 
tle, rabbit, or any other pet as a design. 
Think of the shape as did the artist who 
drew the deer. Think of light and dark 
as they sparkle before your eyes. Think 
of strong, heavy lines, of light shadowy 
ones. Notice the black of horn and hoof, 
the black round eyes that give a finish 
to the picture as a period does to a sen- 
tence. 

Notice also how much the deer paint- 
er did not put in; how very simply he 
drew the deer without an unnecessary 
line. You may find you enjoy working 
for design. But even if you don’t like 
your finished picture, you will, at least, 
be able to see more in the Indian paint- 
ings after you have tried. 





DEER AND TREES by M. Trujillo 


Pictures by Courtesy of the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


“No,” said Mother firmly, “I have 
seen so many temples and things that I 
don’t want to see any more for a little 
while. You all go, and I shall sit here on 
board the steamer and read a book and 
darn some socks and watch the catar- 
acts.” 

They were at Assuan, as far as the 
steamer went up the Nile, and from 
where they stood on the broad deck 
they could hear the rush and surge of 
the water pouring down past rocks as 
smooth and wet as the backs of giant 
hippopotami. 

Bess rather thought she might stay 
with Mother, but when she saw Daddy 
and Bob getting into one of the old vic- 
toria carriages waiting on the shore, she 
changed her mind and went hurrying 
down the gang plank shouting, “Wait 
for me. I’m coming, too.” 

“I thought you would,” said Bob, 
moving over to make room for her be- 
side him. Bob was three years older 
than Bess, and he was never wrong 
about anything. At least. Bess and he 
thought he never was. 

The tall driver looked around for 
orders and Daddy said, “Quarries. We 
want to go to the quarries,” and the 
driver grinned and said “O.K., mister,” 
unexpectedly, and cracked his whip, 
and the two horses stopped leaning 
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Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


against one another and started off in a 
kind of rattlety-bang trot. 

“It was from Assuan that most of the 
granite for the statues and temples 
came,” said Daddy, speaking loudly so 
that he could be heard above the noise 
of the carriage. The driver was now 
shouting to the crowd in the narrow 
streets and the people were shouting 
back to him. Peddlers ran beside them, 
reaching up their wares for them to see, 
pressing so close and shouting so loud 
that Bess was almost afraid. 

“Here, Bess, you sit in the middle,” 
said Bob. “I can handle them.” 

But just then a beautiful black-and- 
silver scarf was waved almost under 
Bess’s nose. The black was net and the 
silver was metal. The scarf was heavy 
and slippery as a fish in the moonlight. 
Bess had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful. 

She reached across to pull at Daddy’s 
arm. “Look, Daddy,” she shouted. “For 
Mother?” 

Daddy glanced at the scarf and its 
running carrier and shook his head, 
but the man kept on running and 
wheedling. After a moment, Daddy 
poked the driver and said ‘““Whoa,” and 

; instantly the horses stopped and leaned 
up against each other. 

It took some time to buy the scarf. 
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A crowd gathered, and some of the mer- 
chants from the slipper shops on either 
side of the road left their crowded coun- 
ters to listen to the bargaining. They 
all enjoyed the excitement. Finally, the 
peddler came a long way down in his 
price and Daddy went up a little way 
on his, and the wonderful scarf changed 
hands. Everyone smiled from ear to 
ear, the driver cracked his whip, and 
the carriage drove off again amid the 


But Bess looked at him with shining 
eyes. “Oh, please, let me keep it. I'll 
be careful of it.” 

Soon they drove out of Assuan and 
the crowds were gone and the vendors 
dropped back from the carriage and 
they were in open country. The driver 
pointed with his whip toward the hills 
near by. 

‘That's where the quarries must be,” 
said Daddy. 





“Oh, please let me keep it,’ begged Bess. “I'll be careful.” 


usual sounds, but with Bess holding the 
glorious scarf. 


‘“‘Hadn’t you better let me take it?” 
Daddy asked. 
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“Who are all these people?” Bob 
asked suddenly. And indeed the car- 
riage had driven into an encampment 
of camels’-hair tents surrounded by peo- 
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ple who looked very different from the 
people of the town. 

Daddy was delighted. He poked the 
driver again and the horses stopped. 

“We're in luck,” said Daddy. ‘“These 
must be the nomads I've read about. 
Each year they come here to trade, all 
the way from the Red Sea, following 
the old caravan routes. I want to get a 
look at that water basket over there.” 
And Daddy climbed out, closely fol- 
lowed by Bob and Bess with the scarf 
about her shoulders. 

The water basket was made of a 
gourd with a neck of woven brown 
reeds trimmed with tassels of leather. 
It was hanging in the door of one of the 
tents, and when Daddy looked about 
for an owner, one of the lean hawklike 
men came up, and he and Daddy were 
soon absorbed in the business of buying 
and selling. 

As the children stood watching, they 
were soon surrounded by the women 
and children of the encampment. They 
came drifting up like dark clouds, with- 
out a sound. They had fine features and 
large oval eyes, and their hair lay along 
their necks and cheeks in many little 
braids. They reminded Bess of some- 
thing. Suddenly she knew. 

“They look like the figures on the 
temple walls,” she said. 

And when the women and children 
heard her speak, they began to smile 
and to press closer to the children, 
touching their clothes and hair. 
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“Hi, cut it out!’” mumbled Bob, em- 
barrassed by the examination, but Bess 
stood as still as she would have stood if 
a herd of deer had come up to her in 
the woods. 

A girl a little older than she was 
leaned over and picked up her hand 
and looked at the inside, so soft and 
pink, showing it to the others as though 
it were something wonderful. And 
smiling at Bess, she showed her own 
hand, small with tapering fingers, but 
lean and hard with use, and the others 
smiled and murmured. Father was ex- 
amining something else, and the girl 
pulled at Bess’s hand. She had on rough 
clothes and a big silver necklace and 
she moved like some charming animal, 
all of her muscles working together. 
Her step was very light on the dusty 
ground. Bess followed her willingly. 

Behind the tents a few camels were 
tethered, and by one of them a young 
camel colt was standing on long knob- 
bly legs. The girl showed it to Bess and 
let her pat the ugly baby thing, and 
when the mother camel drew back her 
rubbery lips and snarled, showing her 
long yellow teeth, the girl slapped her 
muzzle and yelled at her and she was 
silent. 

Bess was very happy. It was as though 
she had stepped back thousands of 
years to look at the work of the Phar- 
aohs and to camp for a few weeks in the 
shadow of their temples. This girl must 
be the chief’s daughter. She was dressed 
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like the others, but her necklace was 
heavier and she seemed to be a leader. 
When she smiled at Bess, Bess smiled 
back and a kind of friendship and trust 
lay between, although they were as 
strange to one another as two girls from 
different stars. 

Suddenly Daddy and Bob appeared. 

“So here you are!’ said Daddy. “I 
couldn’t imagine where you'd gone. 
Come along. I’ve bought the water bas- 
ket and a dagger for Bob, and we'll have 
to be getting along to the quarry if 
we're to be back in time for lunch.” 

Bess couldn’t have explained how 
much rather she would have stayed with 
the nomads. She wanted to give the girl 
something, but she had nothing except 
a colored handkerchief. That she gave 
her while all the others crowded about 
touching and admiring. 

The girl raised it to her forehead 
and lips in a lovely gesture of gratitude, 
and then Bess was in the wretched car- 
riage between Daddy and Bob, rattling 
off to see the quarries which meant 
nothing to her. 

They were almost back at the steam- 
er before they made the dreadful dis- 
covery. 

“You'd better fold up that scarf for 
Mother,” said Bob as the white broad 
lines of the boat came into view. But 
there was no scarf for Mother. Some- 
time during the morning the heavy, 
close weight of the scarf had slipped 
from Bess’s shoulders unnoticed. 


— 


Daddy looked at Bess’ stricken face 
and didn’t scold. 

“It was as much my fault as yours,” 
he said. “I didn’t think about it when 
we got out at the encampment. No, 
there’s no use going back for it. Just 
don’t speak about it to Mother at all, 
and she won’t be disappointed.” 

“Can't you buy another one?” Bob 
asked. 

Daddy shook his head. “It was pretty 
expensive, Bob,” he explained. ‘“‘Now 
don’t take it hard, Bess. It could have 
happened to any of us.” 

Bess didn’t enjoy her lunch that day 
and when everyone went off for the 
noonday nap in their dark, restful state- 
rooms, she lay in her bunk with her 
eyes wide open. 

She remembered the feel of the scarf 
as she got out of the carriage. She had 
held it so that it shouldn't touch the 
dusty wheels. But when they left the en- 
campment, she could not remember its 
weight, nor looking out for it as she 
climbed back into the victoria. 

Very quietly she crept out of her 
bunk. It was no use speaking to Bob. 
He would act very grown-up and sen- 
sible, and tell her not to make any more 
trouble than she had already. But she 
had a friend at the encampment. She 
knew the tall girl was a friend. 

She took a little private store of tea 
biscuits from a shelf and wrapped it in 
a clean handkerchief. She took her hat 
from its peg and very quietly opened 
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the slatted door on- 
to the deck. 

Even the _ ped- 
dlers and the car- 
rilages were gone 
from the _ river 
bank as she crossed 
the gangplank. Ev- 
eryone was resting 
during the heat of 
the day, and the 
beggars at the cor- 
ners of the road 
drowsed over their 
bowls in the shad- 
ows of the buildings. She knew the road 
perfectly, but her loneliness and the 
heavy dust made it seem long. Several 
times she almost turned back, but she 
set her will and went ahead. 

Even the nomads in the encampment 
were sleeping when Bess arrived at 
their tents, and the few who came out 
to surround her seemed less friendly 
than they had in the morning. With 
their bright, clear eyes they looked up 
and down the road and when they saw 
that she was indeed alone, they gath- 
ered together, talking excitedly. 

Bess grew frightened when she saw 
the scheming look in their eyes and she 
stopped trying to explain about the 
black and silver scarf. All she wanted 
now was to get back to the steamer be- 
fore the family woke up, but the wom- 
en stood between her and the road and 
wouldn’t let her pass. 

“Please, please,” she begged, but 
their long eyes were as hard as stones 
and they were not smiling now. 

Then the girl came running like a 
greyhound from somewhere, and took 
Bess by the hand. She spoke angrily to 
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the others, and they melted back into 
their tents. It was like waking from a 
nightmare. The girl was wearing Bess’ 
handkerchief tied to her necklace. She 
looked at Bess, smiling, pointing to the 
stony hill behind the tents. 

Bess went with her happily. She knew 
that while the girl was with her she was 
safe. The sun was hot, but she had 





ceased to think of the heat or of the 


breathless silence. The girl walked a 
little ahead, smiling back at her now 
and then over her shoulder, and again 
Bess admired how easily she moved. 
Soon they came into a great square 
place against the hill, with a half fin- 
ished figure of a Pharaoh lying in the 
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shadow of the sheer wall of rock. The 
nomad walked around the recumbent 
figure of the king and from under its 
elbow brought out the black and silver 
scarf. Had she hidden it there for Bess 
or for herself, or had someone else put 
it there? 





The women would not let her pass. 


Bess didn’t know and didn’t care. 
She took the scarf and with a sudden 
memory of the morning raised it to her 
forehead and then to her lips. She saw 
by the girl’s eyes that she had done the 
right thing. 

Suddenly she remembered the tea 
biscuits and untied the handkerchief 
knotted at her belt and offered the 
chief’s daughter a biscuit. The girl took 
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the steamer, and 


it carefully and ate it with neat small 
bites. Then she ate another. They sat 
down together in the shadow of the 
Pharaoh and Bess leaned her back 
against the ceremonial beard of the 
statue. 

She took the broken bits of biscuit 
and gave the girl the whole ones, and 
they had a little picnic in the quarry 
while a hawk wheeled high overhead 
in the burning blue sky. 

But Bess dared not be gone too long 
for fear that her family would worry. 
They would probably not leave their 
staterooms until the gong sounded for 
tea on deck in the cool of the afternoon. 
But she must be getting back before 
they missed her. She brushed away the 
last crumbs, folded the second handker- 
chief and handed it to the girl, shyly 
watching her make the gesture of grat- 
itude and tie it to her necklace beside 
the first. Then Bess took the lost scarf 
and followed the nomad back to the 
encampment, where not so much as a 
dog seemed to raise its head to watch 
them pass. 

In the road the girl took Bess again 
by the hands as she had done that morn- 
ing. Clearly she 
was going to see 
Bess safely back to 


Mother’s 

scarf 
safe in one hand, 
and her _ friend’s 


with 
wonderful 


light, firm fingers 
held in the other, 
Bess had nothing 
further to do but 
to enjoy the flavor 
of adventure. 
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My first is a demon quite small, 
Or a mischievous person like you, 
My second is used in a boat, 
And it’s better, I think, to have two. 
My third will make into a song 
The verses we all like to read, 
My fourth, at the end of a meal, 
You'll admit you've accomplished indeed. 
My whole is a very long word 
Which won't be familiar to you, 
Its meaning is troublesome and 
Persistently bothering, too. 





THE OBEDIENT SEED 


Do you like gingerale? Next time you have 
some try this trick. Take a grape seed or a 
lemon pit and ask your family whether pits 
sink or float. Most people expect them to 
sink, but your seed will obey your commands 
if you time the commands carefully. Drop it 
into the glass saying, “Down, down,” but as 
soon as it touches the bottom, say “Up, up, 
up.” Then the seed will rise and float on the 
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surface. The little bubbles in the ginger ale 
push it up. 

When the ginger ale bottles are empty, you 
and your friends can play a game with them. 
Stand several bottles in the middle of a grass 
plot on the lawn or on a rug indoors, join 
hands with your friends and make a circle 
around the bottles. Then walk round and 
round trying to pull your neighbors forward 
so that they will knock over a bottle. Anyone 
who lets go a hand or knocks a bottle down 
is out. 


MATCH STICKS 


Arrange twelve match sticks on the table 
so that they will make four squares, like this: 


ty 


[LI 


Now move two matches and leave only two 
squares. It’s easy. 

Take the ten remaining matches and see 
if you can arrange them so that they will 
make five triangles. The puzzle about the 
squares should give you the idea for this one. 

Now lay three matches in a row on the 
table. Can you change the position of the 
middle match, so that it will no longer be in 
the middle, but do it without touching the 
middle match? 
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TWO NEW CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
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My first is a demon quite small, 
Or a mischievous person like you, 
My second is used in a boat, 
And it’s better, I think, to have two. 
My third will make into a song 
The verses we all like to read, 
My fourth, at the end of a meal, 
You'll admit you’ve accomplished indeed. 
My whole is a very long word 
Which won’t be familiar to you, 
Its meaning is troublesome and 
Persistently bothering, too. 





THE OBEDIENT SEED 


Do you like gingerale? Next time you have 
some try this trick. Take a grape seed or a 
lemon pit and ask your family whether pits 
sink or float. Most people expect them to 
sink, but your seed will obey your commands 
if you time the commands carefully. Drop it 
into the glass saying, “Down, down,” but as 
soon as it touches the bottom, say “Up, up, 
up.” Then the seed will rise and float on the 
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surface. The little bubbles in the ginger ale 
push it up. 

When the ginger ale bottles are empty, you 
and your friends can play a game with them. 
Stand several bottles in the middle of a grass 
plot on the lawn or on a rug indoors, join 
hands with your friends and make a circle 
around the bottles. Then walk round and 
round trying to pull your neighbors forward 
so that they will knock over a bottle. Anyone 
who lets go a hand or knocks a bottle down 
is out. 


MATCH STICKS 


Arrange twelve match sticks on the table 
so that they will make four squares, like this: 








Now move two matches and leave only two 
squares. It’s easy. 

Take the ten remaining matches and see 
if you can arrange them so that they will 
make five triangles. The puzzle about the 
squares should give you the idea for this one. 

Now lay three matches in a row on the 
table. Can you change the position of the 
middle match, so that it will no longer be in 
the middle, but do it without touching the 
middle match? 
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A SEED COLLECTION 


By KENNETH E. VAILLANCOURT 


Almost all plants produce seeds in large numbers, be- 
cause most of the seeds die before they can find a good 
place to grow. Count the seeds in an apple, on an ear of 
corn, in a pumpkin or a squash, and just try to imagine 
how many plants there would be if each of these seeds 
produced a plant. 

Seeds must move away from the plant that produces 
them, or the small new plants will be so crowded they 
will die. Nature has many ways of distributing seeds. 

Some plants, such as the violet, the pansy, and the 
touch-me-not, shoot their seeds into the air for short dis- 
tances away from the plant. 

Some seeds, such as the coconut and lotus, travel by 
water. Many coconut seeds have traveled several thou- 
sand miles before reaching land. Usually, however, seeds 
floating in water die after a few days. 

Other seeds travel by air. Some, like the milkweed and 
the cattail, use silky parachutes. Others, such as the 
maple and the box elder, have propellers that twirl the 
seed through the air. Orchid seeds are so small and light 
that the wind blows them around like dust. 
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Animals and birds carry many seeds 
from place to place. Birds eat sticky 
seeds, some of which cling to their beaks 
as they fly. Many nuts and acorns are 
transported by birds and squirrels who 
like to store them. Maybe you or your 
dog have come home covered with burrs 
which you had to pick off, one by one. 
The burrs were seeds, too, arranging 
for transportation this way. 

All through the ages men have de- 
pended upon seeds for foods. ‘The Pomo 
Indians used acorns for making flour. 
The Paiute Indians ate the seeds of pine 
cones. Even today we use many seeds in 
our meals. There are beans, peas, coffee, 
coconut, corn, and nuts. Chocolate is 
made of the beans of the cacao plant, so 
even our candy bars are made of seeds. 
For a new hobby, try collecting seeds. 

1. Glue the seeds on heavy paper and 
make a scrapbook of them. Write every- 
thing you know about them and the 





plants that produce them. Tell when 
and where you collected them. If the 
seeds are too small to mount, put them 
in small sealed cellophane envelopes. A 
flat cardboard box divided into sections 
with small pieces of cardboard will hold 
many seeds for your collection. 

2. Plant a garden with some of your 
seeds. Some seeds may have to be started 
in flower pots in the house and trans- 
planted outside when warm weather 
comes. 

3. Put some seeds on a piece of blue- 
print paper under a flat piece of glass. 
Let the sun shine on it until the paper 
turns blue. Remove the seeds and glass. 
Run cold water over the blueprint 
paper. Then dry the paper between 
blotters, and you will have good pictures 
of the seeds. 

4. Save squash, watermelon, pump- 
kin, and sunflower seeds, and put them 
out for the birds. 

How many of the seeds pictured on 
the page opposite can you name? 

(Answers on page 40) 


Illustrated by 
BEN HALLAM 








FIRST NAMES ARE IMPORTANT 


By HAZEL WILSON 

There were three Snodgrass boys, 
one six, one five, and one four years 
old. They had blue eyes and freckles, 
baseball bats and roller skates, and 
a great many other things that boys us- 
ually have. One thing they did not have 
that boys usually have. They did not 
have any first names. They did not have 
any first names at all. 

One afternoon they were roller skat- 
ing on the sidewalk outside their yard, 
when a lady out walking her cocker 
spaniel stopped and asked, ‘“What are 
your names, little boys?”’ 

“Snodgrass,” all three of them an- 
swered. 

“But what are your first names?” 

“We don’t have any,” they said. 

“But all children have first names,” 
insisted the lady. 

“We don't,” they all shouted. 

“It’s my turn to tell her,” the oldest 
boy said to his brothers. ‘‘Folks are for- 
ever asking us why we don’t have first 
names,” he said to the lady, “so we take 
turns explaining. You see our father’s 
name is Llewellyn Augustus Julian 
Snodgrass and his father and mother 
named him that and he doesn’t like his 
names at all. And he says he'll never 
deflict, I mean inflict names like that 
on his helpless children. We've heard 
him say that lots of times. So we have 
to go without any first names until we 
are old enough to name ourselves. We 
don’t know when that will be.” 

“How peculiar!” the lady said and 
walked away with her dog. 
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Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


“She’s the second one. who has said 
‘How peculiar!’ today,” said the next- 
to-the-oldest Snodgrass boy. “I betcha 
the next one says ‘Extraordinary.’ Come 
on, I’ll beat you to the corner.” 

And the three Snodgrass boys began 
to roller skate again. ‘They were used 
to not having any first names and did 
not mind at all what people said about 
it. 

One evening in September while the 
Snodgrass family were at dinner, Mrs. 
Snodgrass, who was pleasant and plump, 
said to Mr. Snodgrass, “It says in the 
paper that school opens next Monday. 
It hardly seems possible that our oldest 
son is old enough to enter the first 
grade, but he was six in August. Don’t 
you think he ought to have a first name 
before he enters school?” 
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Mr. Snodgrass shook his head. ‘‘No 
child who has not been to school is old 
enough to show good judgment in 
choosing his first name,” said Mr. Snod- 
grass, who was tall and thin and spoke 
rather gruffly though he had a kind 
heart. 

“But the teacher will have to call 
him something,” insisted Mrs. Snod- 
grass. “She can't just point and say, 
‘you,’ the way I have to. She can’t, with 
thirty-odd children in the class. They 
might all answer at once!” 

“Maybe the teacher will call me 
Blank Snodgrass, Blankety, Blank Snod- 
grass,’ suggested the oldest Snodgrass 
boy helpfully. 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” said his 
mother. “I tell you,’ she said to her 
husband, “I don’t think they'll let our 
oldest son go to school without a first 
name. And I’m getting pretty tired my- 
self of getting along without first names 
for our boys. A boy without a first name 
it as hard to manage 
as a cup without a 
handle.” 


Mr. Snodgrass thought. He always 
wrinkled his forehead when he did any 
deep thinking. “I can see that some- 
thing will have to be done,” he said. 
“I still insist that my boys must choose 
their own names, but until they are old 
enough to do that I'll consent to their 
being called First, Second, and Third. 
And that’s that!” 

So, beginning right then and there, 
the three Snodgrass boys were called 
First, Second, and Third, and the next 
Monday morning Mrs. Snodgrass took 
her oldest son to school and enrolled 
him in the first grade. 

‘Take a seat in the second row, First,” 

















“T insist the boys must choose their own names.” 
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By May Justus 


In the Great Smoky Mountains, there are boys 
and girls who live much as pioneer children did 
long ago. There are no moving pictures, no circuses, 
no radios. But these children have good times called 
play parties. For an “ice breaker” there is often a 
singing game, like this one. 

First, an even number of boys and girls in couples 
join hands to make a big ring. A solitary player who 
is it stands in the middle. As the song is sung, the 
circle moves around in a marching measure. At the 
words, ‘| have a true love and don’t know where to 
find her,” the couples drop hands, stand, and turn 
about. This is a signal for the lone player in the 
middle to try to steal a place. The person who loses 








Miss Peabody told him. “No, maybe 
you'd better sit in the front row instead. 
It will be less confusing.” 

“Say, I am First,” said the oldest 
Snodgrass boy to his mother, as if he 
was just taking in what his name meant. 
‘So I ought to be first in everything.” 

“Well, see that you’re first in your 
studies,” his mother told him and left 
him to begin his education. 
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his partner must now go to the center and be it. 


First Snodgrass seemed to like school 
all right but every day after school he 
quarreled with his brothers. Monday 
afternoon he punched Second in the 
stomach because Second wanted to go 
down the slide first. 

“I’m First and always have to be 
first,” he insisted. 

“But I don’t want to have to have 
my turn after yours,” shouted Second. 
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Singing Game 


Illustrated by Lois Maloy 
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“It’s not fair for you to go first all the 
time.” 

“And I won’t have the last turn all 
the time,” sputtered little Third. ‘It’s 
not fair. I won't play if I always have 
to be last.”’ 

Mrs. Snodgrass tried to make peace 
by explaining to her oldest son that 
there are times when the first shall be 
last and the last shall be first, but First 
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ci- der, 


true love and don’t know where to find her. 


see if you can find her_ 


















still would not be fair about taking 
turns. “I am First,” he kept repeating 
till his mother made him play by him- 
self since he could not get along with 
his. brothers without quarreling. 

“I don’t know what has gotten into 
our oldest son,” Mrs. Snodgrass told 
her husband. “‘He used to be perfectly 
fair about taking turns and now he 
thinks he has to be first all the time. I 
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begin to think it was not such a good 
idea to call him First.” 

Apparently Miss Peabody, the first 
grade teacher, did not think it was a 
good idea to call the oldest Snodgrass 
boy First, either, for on Friday he came 
home with a note that said: 


Dear Mrs. Snodgrass: 

I am sorry to inform you that your 
son is a disturbing influence in the first 
grade. He shouts that he has to be chos- 
en first when we are choosing sides in a 
game, and yesterday he pushed a little 
girl in the face because she finished col- 
oring a picture before he did. The prin- 
cipal agrees with me that until your son 
has a first name like other children he 
cannot attend the first grade. 

Regretfully yours, 
Helen Peabody 

“It all comes from not giving our son 
a first name like other boys,” Mrs. 
Snodgrass said to Mr. Snodgrass. ‘Ever 
since we called him First he has acted 
like an imp, and now they won't even 
take him in the first grade, and I did 
want him to be educated and not to 
grow up a perfect ignoramus.” 

“What's an ignoramus?” asked First. 
“Do they have ignoramuses at the Zoo 
and will I like being one?” 

“An ignoramus is a boy who does not 
know how to read or write or much of 
anything, else,” explained his father 
sternly, ‘and I most certainly do not 
want you to grow up to be one.”’ And 
Mr. Snodgrass began to think deeply. 
His sons could see his forehead wrinkle. 
“I can see that the time has come for 
my oldest son to choose his first name.” 

Mr. Snodgrass went to the bookcase 
and took down a large volume. It con- 
tained just about all the names in the 
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world. “Now,” he said to his oldest son, 
“TI shall read names to you and when I 
come to a name you like, a name you 
are sure you want to be called by all the 
days of your life, stop me, and that will 
be your first name. But be sure you 
choose carefully, my son.” 

He opened the large book and cleared 
his throat. “Abel, Abraham, Adam,” 
he began and read 4 long, long list of 
names beginning with the letter A. But 





A= 
the oldest, Snodgrass boy did not stop 
him. “Barry, Basil, Benjamin,” con- 
tinued Mr. Snodgrass and read a long, 
long list beginning with the letter B. 
But still the oldest Snodgrass boy did 
not stop him. 

Mr. Snodgrass read all the names be- 
ginning with C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, and 
K. And by that time Mr. Snodgrass was 
pretty hoarse. But still the oldest Snod- 
grass boy had not chosen his first name. 

“Lancelot, Leonard, 
Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Stop,” cried the oldest Snodgrass. 
boy. 

“So you want to be called Lloyd,” 


Lloyd,” read 
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said Mr. Snodgrass, for that was the last 
name he had read. 

“No, I don’t. You skipped a name,” 
said the oldest Snodgrass boy, who for 
his age knew the alphabet very well. 
“You skipped the name I want.” 

‘What name did I skip?” asked Mr. 
Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Llewellyn. I want to be named Lle- 
wellyn just like you, Daddy,” said the 
oldest Snodgrass boy. 





Mr. Snodgrass looked first surprised 
and then pleased. “So you want to be 
named after your father,” he said. “But, 
my boy, I must warn you that if 
your first name is Llewellyn the boys 
may call you Ellen.” 

“Let ‘em try it,” cried the oldest 
Snodgrass boy, clenching his fists. 

“I want to be named after Daddy, 
too,’ complained the second Snodgrass 
boy. “It’s not fair for the oldest boy to 
grab everything first.” 

“I want to be named after Daddy, 
too,” whimpered the youngest Snod- 
grass. 

“Listen, you fellers,” said the oldest 
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Snodgrass boy. “I’m not trying to hog all 
of Father’s name. I’m just taking the 
first part. I’m Llewellyn, but you,” he 
said, pointing to the second brother, 
‘can be Augustus, and you,” he said, 
pointing to the youngest, “can be Julian. 
Then we can all be named after Daddy.” 

““S’all right with me,” said the second 
brother. ‘I’m Augustus.” 

“S’all right with me,” said the young- 
est. “I’m Julian.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Snodgrass, 
pufhng out his chest, “it’s not every 
father who has a name long enough to 
be split up so all three of his boys can 
be named after him.” 

The oldest Snodgrass boy went back 
to school next Monday and Miss Pea- 
body let him stay since he now had a 
first name. 

But he came home from school with 
a black eye. 

“The boys called me Ellen,” the old- 
est Snodgrass boy explained to his par- 
ents. “But they don’t any more. They 
call me Lewie.” 

“Good,” said his father. “I remember 
I had to fight, too, before they would 
call me Lew. But I’ve decided that a 
name worth defending is a good name 
to have. I tell you, you boys have actu- 
ally made me glad that my parents 
named me Llewellyn Augustus Julian so 
that you can all be named after me. 
Now you all have first names. What are 
you going to choose for your middle 
names?”’ 

‘We don’t want any middle names,” 
said the oldest Snodgrass boy, speaking 
for himself and his brothers. “A first 
and a last name are enough for us. We 
don’t want any more names, not any 
more names at all.” 
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by Marion Holland 
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her can't find me, perhaps she'll forget.” 








He squeezed m all right , but he cannot squeeze out. 
“Help! Mother! * poor Willie at last has to shout. 





The prospect looks loomy, but Mother can cope; 
She pours in some water, and hands hum the soap. 








‘Just rub on the soap till youre sudsy and lich? 
She tells Willie calmly “That should do the trick.’ 
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Willie pops from the bottle, and lands Ail a-sprawl. 











“{la-ha!”shout the twins ‘You sot bathed after all!” 
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THE WONDERFUL WELLINGTON 
BOOTS (Continued from page 7.) 
shout, and they sat up to see him run- 

ning toward them. 

‘“There’s a heath fire starting!’’ he 
called, ‘‘right on the edge of the Com- 
mon near the cornfields. They haven't 
threshed the wheat yet, and those stacks 
will catch if just one spark blows their 
way. We'll have to fetch help at once.” 

“The nearest fire brigade isn’t tll 
Lullingham,” said Tilda. ‘“That’s six 
miles across the fields and at least ten 
by the road. We couldn’t even manage 
the field path on our bikes. It has flint 
stones on it that puncture your tires at 
once, and there are field gates every 
hundred yards. There isn’t anywhere 
we could phone either. Isn’t that right, 
Liza?” 

She turned, but Elizabeth was racing 
across the heather, taking great strides 
toward the field path in her boots. She 
paused for a moment astride the stile. 

“It’s the boots,’”’ she called. ‘““This is 
what they were for. I'll go straight to 
Lullingham, and you fetch anyone you 
can on your bikes. There were some 
gipsies about a mile down the road.” 

Elizabeth had never raced so hard in 
the boots before. Indeed, she had se- 
cretly always been a little frightened of 
their power. Now she took great leaps, 
hurdling the gates and leaving them 
latched behind her. Once she passed 
some farm hands thatching a rick, and 
called to them warning of the fire. 

“Regular flying along she was,” ob- 
served one of the thatchers as they set 
out hurriedly for the Common, but as 
soon as they smelled the smoke they for- 
got everything else in their anxiety to 
keep it from reaching the crops. 
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Elizabeth didn’t have time to worry 
about anyone seeing her as she leaped 
along. She only wanted to save the har- 
vest and the Common with all the wild 
animals who made it their home. She 
knew the gipsy had given her the boots 
for that purpose, and had trusted her to 
do her best. She ran through all the 
sleeping noonday fields and along the 
dusty track, never feeling the flints 
under her flying feet or pausing for 
breath, until at last, hot and scratched, 
she saw the shingled spire of Lulling- 
ham Church rising above the oak trees 
—its brass weather-cock glittering in the 
sun. It was lunchtime as she ran down 
the village street past all the shuttered 
shops, past the duck pond and the 
green, the post office and the Womens’ 
Institute, until she saw the red doors of 
the fire brigade station. She pressed her 
finger hard on knob of the alarm 
bell. 

“Fire at Mockbeggar,” said the 
Sergeant. “We'll be there with the 
engine and water carrier in a quarter of 
an hour. I'll ring for reinforcements. 
No knowing where it will end with all 
the earth like parched paper.” 
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The engine was manned in a few 
minutes, and Elizabeth rode back on it, 
clinging to the brass rail with her hair 
streaming in the wind. She could hear 
the bell clanging above her as the great 
engine sped along. 

On the Common, her brother and 
sister with a blackened group of helpers 
were already trying to beat out the fire. 
Soon, with the hoses working on them 
the flames sank lower and lower until 
only a red glow remained below the 
charred gorse bushes. The children 
stood while the firemen finished their 
work. As they stood resting, one of the 
helpers who had been fighting the fire 
came toward them, and Elizabeth saw 
that it was the old gipsy woman. 

“There are many gates and a rough 
path to Lullingham,” she said, “but 
feet went fast to take the warning. 
Those good boots of yours will never 
travel so swift again. Their power is 
used but it was spent to good purpose. 
I'll wish you luck, young lady, and speed 
still in your running.” 

She went with a smile showing sound 
white teeth in her nutbrown face. It was 
as if she was a part of the Common itself 
—the broken, shaggy turf, ripening 


berries, and warm, wild heather. After 
she had gone none of the children 
spoke. They felt for a second as if even 
in her broken shoes, crumpled man’s 
felt hat and old crimson kerchief, the 
gipsy was really a royal person set to 
guard the wildness of their countryside. 

“l’m glad we used them for some- 
thing worthwhile, even if they won't 
jump any more,” said Elizabeth, as they 
went home. They left the Common un- 
harmed, with its heather flowering 
under the sun, haunted by bees and the 
slender clouded yellow butterflies. 

And afterwards the boots were quite 
ordinary again. A pair of Wellingtons 
with Elizabeth’s name marked in the 
white felt lining with mauve indelible 
ink, ready for her to take back to school. 
But what the gipsy had promised came 
true, for even without the boots Eliza- 
beth could run faster than anyone else 
and never be tired or out of breath. It 
was as if the strength of the wild deer 
was in her heels and the power of the 
west wind driving behind her. 

“Elizabeth’s never tired,” her mother 
once said. “I believe she could walk for- 
ever in those old’ puddle boots.’’ And 
the truth was she was perfectly right. 





AK George! ~~ 


Keep sending those jokes in to George , 7% 
Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


: . Jack: Why couldn’t the sail- 
ors play cards on the 
——~ |\-o boat? 
~an_ 
nar © Jit: The captain was stand- 
y - ing on the deck! 


—Arlene Wilcox 
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Here’s one from Dick Powell, 
who livés in Honolulu: 

Texan: I’ve got the fastest-shootin’ 
cousin in the west. Why, he 
shoots so fast his gun is 
shootin’ before it’s out of 
the holster. 

YANK: What’s his name? 

Texan: Well, they call him Toe 

») 7 less Joe. 

Bit: Why did the moron sleep by the fire? 

Bup: He wanted _to sleep like a log. 


—Linda Bernstein 
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NCE there were no cats in Kansas. 

In those days there were buffalo 
in Kansas. And there were Indians in 
Kansas. And there were some settlers 
in Kansas. Old Gabe Slade, the trader, 
was there, too. But there were no cats in 
Kansas. 

That was a sad thing for the settlers. 
Back East, where they came from, there 
had always been cats to purr around the 
fireplace and catch the mice and make 
the house look cozy. 

One day Mrs. Gabe Slade said, 
“Gabe Slade, I want a cat. The Jenkin- 
ses want a cat. The Smiths want a cat. 
The Allens want a cat. The Stewarts 
want a cat. And the Joe Greens want a 
cat. All the settlers in Kansas want a cat. 
And there are no cats in Kansas.” 

Gabe Slade, old Gabe Slade, the 
trader, had an idea. He said, “I will go 
back East and get some cats. I will bring 
these cats to Kansas and trade them to 
the settlers. Then everybody's house 
will be home-sweet-home and folks will 
be happy in Kansas.” 

So he hitched up his 


Cats for Kansas 


By LE GRAND 


Illustrated by the Author 


In the East, old Gabe Slade found all 
the cats he needed. He found black cats 
and white cats and striped cats and 
calico cats. He put all these cats into a 
big wooden crate and he loaded the 
crate on Captain Hank Hay’s steamboat 
and started back to Kansas. 

It was a very dark night, and Gabe 
Slade said, ““Captain Hank, how can you 
see to steer this steamboat through the 
darkness?”’ 

Captain Hank said, “On a dark night 
I steer by sound. I steer by the sound of 
the dogs barking along the shore. I know 
every dog on this river and I just steer 
from dog to dog.” 
















oxen to his covered 
wagon and he drove 
across the prairies to 
the railroad. He took a 
train to the river. Then 
he went East on Cap- 
tain Hank Hay’s steam- 
boat. 
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Captain Hank listened hard. He said, 
“There should be a yellow hound dog 
named William right about here. 


William barks like a bugle and he al- 
ways barks when he hears a steamboat.” 





Gabe Slade and Captain Hank 
listened, but they heard no bark like a 
bugle. Captain Hank said, “Maybe Will- 
iam is asleep.” 

Then Gabe Slade had an idea. He 
got a fishhook and a line and started to 
fish in the river. 


Captain Hank said, “Gabe Slade, this 


is no time for fishing. This is a time to ~ 


listen for a yellow hound dog named 
William.” 

Gabe Slade went on with his 
fishing. He pulled in his line and 
he had a fish. He took the fish off 
the hook and carried it to his 
cats. The cats were hungry. They 
made the kind of noise that hun- 
gry cats make when they see a 
fish. 

And the noise woke the yellow 
hound dog, whose name was William. 
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He heard the cats and he started to 
bark. He barked like a bugle. 

Captain Hank heard William. He 
said, ““Now I know where I am,” and he 
started the steamboat. 

All the dogs along the river heard 
Gabe Slade’s cats. They all barked, and 
Captain Hank steered from dog to dog. 
And that was how the steamboat got to 
the railroad by morning. 

Gabe Slade put his crate of cats on a 
train. Then he climbed aboard and 
started out across the prairies to where 
he had left his covered wagon. 

But there were Indians on the 
prairies in those days. And the Indians 
did not like the trains, because the 
trains scared the buffalo and spoiled the 
Indians’ hunting. So the Indians de- 
cided to stop the trains. 
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The Indians did not like trains. 
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They took a long rope and they 
stretched it across the railroad tracks. 
They pulled the rope tight when they 
saw a train coming. It was the train 
Gabe Slade and his cats were on. 

Gabe Slade looked out and he saw 
the rope and he saw the Indians. He 
shouted to the engineer. “Boil up a 
little more steam,” he shouted. “Get her 
boiling good and hard. This train must 
go through, because it’s carrying cats 
for Kansas.” 

The engineer boiled up as much 
steam as there was. He went ahead, and 
the train hit the rope. The Indians held 
onto the rope. Then the air was full of 
Indians. Indians flew to the right, and 
Indians flew to the left. Indians flew up, 
and then they flew down. And feathers 
flew all around. And the train went 
through. 

The train went on to where Gabe 
Slade had left his covered wagon. Gabe 
took his cats and he put them in the 
covered wagon and he started out across 
the prairie. 
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Then one day one of the oxen was 
sick. It was too sick to pull the covered 
wagon and move. It took two oxen to 
pull the covered wagon. And now Gabe 
Slade had only one. One was not 
enough. 

Gabe Slade sat and he thought. He 
thought and he sat. He saw some buffalo 
running across the prairie. “Mm,” he 
said. ‘‘A buffalo is a lot like an ox.” 

Gabe Slade took a rope and he made 
a lasso. He went out and lassoed a 
buffalo. The buffalo dragged Gabe 
Slade all over the prairie. It dragged 
him over the high ground, and it 
dragged him over the low ground. It 
dragged him across a little stream. 





The buffalo was very wild. 


There were a few trees beside the 
stream. Gabe Slade tied his rope 
around a fallen tree. 

“There,” he said, “I guess that will 
hold you.” 

‘But the buffalo was a very wild 
buffalo. And he was a very strong 
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Gabe Slade hitched up the tamed 
buffalo to the covered wagon, along 
with the good ox. And he drove his 
covered wagon across the prairie until 
he came to the place where the settlers 
lived, the settlers who had no cats. 





buffalo. He dragged the tree across the 
prairie. The tree had strong branches. 
The branches dug into the ground like 
a plow. 

The buffalo ran. He turned and he 
ran. And as he ran, he plowed. He 
plowed up about a hundred and seven 
acres. Then he was tired. And when he 
was tired, he was tamed. 

“Well, I do declare,” Gabe Slade 
said. “Now I have a tame buffalo and a 
hundred and seven acres of good farm 
land all plowed and ready to plant.” 

But still the settlers in Kansas had no 
cats. 








¢ And when Gabe Slade got there he 

wubbceptagea tae” traded his cats. He traded them to the 

‘ Jenkinses . . . and the Smiths . . . and 

the Allens . . . and the Stewarts. . . and 

the Joe Greens. And to all the other 
settlers who had no cats. 

Then all the settlers had cats to purr 
around the fireplace and catch mice 
and make the house look cozy. Every- 
body’s house was home-sweet-home. 

Old Gabe Slade was happy, too. He 
traded the cats for seeds. Then he plant- 
ed the seeds in the hundred-and-seven 
acres of land that the buffalo had 
plowed. 

< And that was how Gabe Slade came 
to have a hundred-and-seven-acre farm, 
a tame buffalo, and a ‘calico cat. And 
that was how cats came to Kansas. 
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TOUCHDOWN FOR DOC 
(Continued from page 13.) 

As he heard L.M.’s name, Jack got 
an idea. L.M. might be able to promise 
yellow helmets to his football players, 
Jack thought. But a helmet was not half 
so exciting as free rides at the carnival. 

Jack looked up at Mr. Goodman and 
hesitated. “But tomorrow is your last 
day here, isn’t it?’ Jack asked. ‘‘Carni- 
vals only stay in Winston for a week.” 

A worried look came into Mr. Good- 
man’s eyes. He said, “I’m afraid we'll 
have to stay here until we can get a new 
part for the merry-go-round’s motor. 
That may take a couple of weeks. You 
are sure to get a lot of free rides if you 
sign this paper. See?” 

“Yes, I see,’ Jack murmured, think- 
ing fast. ‘‘Perhaps if I could bring in a 
few other kids—and get them free rides 
too—I might sign. What do you think, 
Herbie?” 

Doc chipped in with, “Leave him 
have his way, George. A few more rides, 
given free and ABsolutely without 
charge, will not cause the financial ruin 
of the marvelous AND magnificent 
Fun-Time Carnival. Besides, we are 
going to be stuck in Winston for a 
while. We want to keep the good-will 
of the parents. You'd better let a few 
kids come in free and prove that all our 
rides are safe as baby buggies. In spite 
of Jack’s little accident.” 

Mr. Goodman said slowly, “I guess 
you are right, Doc.” He drew a card 
from his vest pocket. “This,” he said, 
handing the card to Jack, “will entitle 
you and all your friends to free admis- 
sion on all the carnival rides. Now, how 
about signing this paper?” 

Jack signed in a hurry. 
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Herbie wrote his name below Jack's. 

As the two boys left the trailer, Jack 
put Mr. Goodman's card in his pocket. 
‘That card will get us the best players 
in school!” he exclaimed. 

“Gee whinickers!”” Herbie began to 
get excited. ‘“We'll get the Barlow twins, 
and Jim Lewis, and Peterson—he 
weighs over a hundred pounds. We 
want big guys like that. Let’s see—that 
makes four. And you and I make six. 
We are going to play six-man football, 
aren't we?” 

“Sure. Even Winston High School 
plays six men on a team. They really 
tackle, though. We'll probably play 
touch-football.”’ 

Herbie nodded. Then he said, ‘Six 
boys isn’t many. We can get a team 
easy—with Mr. Goodman’s pass.” 

“We'll need more than six players. 
You have to have some substitutes,” 
Jack pointed out. ‘““We have to get busy. 
We had better call the fellows tonight. 
Have them meet us at the carnival to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

As Jack was leaving for the carnival 
the next afternoon, his mother said, 
“Remember, dear, to stop and thank 
that Doctor Pillson for taking care of 
you yesterday.” 

But Jack forgot about Doc as soon as 
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he reached the carnival. He found Her- 
bie and six other boys waiting for him. 

Jack had learned a lesson from Mr. 
Goodman. He, too, had an agreement 
for the boys to sign. On a large sheet 
of tablet paper he had printed: J prom- 
ise to play football on Jack Randall’s 
and Herbert Hodge’s team. They 
promise to get me all the free rides I 
want at the carnival. 

“Dad says this is a contract,” Jack ex- 
plained, showing the boys the paper. 
‘When you and I sign this, we are not 
allowed to go back on what we have 
promised.” With a red crayon he wrote 
his name on paper. “There!” he said 
in a pleased voice. ‘““Who signs next?” 

“I do.” Herbie reached for the cray- 
on. The Barlow twins signed after him. 
Then the others. Only Peterson held 
back. He said he would rather be on 
L.M.’s team and have uniforms. 

“Pew!” said the Barlow brothers. 
“We don’t need uniforms. We can 
wear old pants and T-shirts. And may- 
be our families will buy us helmets. 
Come on and sign.” 

The boys started cheering, “Yea 
team!” Then Peterson saw them all 
crowd onto the Whip, without paying 
a cent. So he, too, signed and went with 
the gang. Jack smiled to himself, pat- 
ting the card in his pocket. 

Poor Jack did not get a ride all after- 
noon. The team kept him on the run, 
showing his card to the ticket takers. 
Twice he almost got on the Ferris 
Wheel. But, as usual, one of the boys 
called, “Hey, Jack! Come here! I want 
to ride on the Caterpillar.” Or, “Jack! 
Get me on the Air-o-Dip.” 

All the kids in Winston were at the 
carnival that Saturday afternoon. They 
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could not help seeing that Jack’s crowd 
were the kings of the carnival. But just 
when he was feeling most pleased with 
the state of affairs, he met L.M. and 
Flip in front of the popcorn wagon. 

“I hear you're getting up a football 
team,” L.M. said, stuffing candied corn 
into his mouth. “Herbie says you are 
going to beat us! Why, you haven't 
even got a coach.” 

“Who says so?” Jack demanded. He 
felt a little sick. He had not thought 
about a coach! 

“I say so.” The other boy screwed 
his fat face into a smirk. “Toby Car- 
Stairs is going to coach us. He was cap- 
tain of his college football team.’’ L.M. 
turned to buy more popcorn. His part- 
ing shot was, ‘““Haw! Haw! There’s no- 
body else in Winston who could coach 


9? 


you. 

“Haw, haw,” echoed Flip. “You can’t 
get a coach.” 

‘“That’s all you know about it,” Jack 
shouted back. But he was far from be- 
ing so cock-sure as he pretended. In 
fact, he was saying to himself, “We are 
licked right now if we don’t get a coach. 
A good coach. Man-o-mulligan! Where 
am I ever going to find one?”’ 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 


| SEED ANSWERS 

1. Corn. 2. Burdock. 3. Sticktights, 
also called the Devil’s Pitchfork. 4. Sun- 
flower. 5. Dandelion. 6. Pumpkin. 
Squash seeds also look like this, but they 
are smaller. 7. Milkweed. 8. Box Elder. 
9. Wafer Ash, a species of the Hop tree. 
10. Butternut. 11. English Walnut. 12. 
Basswood. 13. Peanut. 14. Black Wal- 
nut. 15. Maple. 
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MEDALS AND BADGES By LA VADA 






1. Medals and badges can be part of school or 
party fun. Plan some for your next party 
and present them to winners and losers as 


prizes. Make medals of huge cardboard cir- 

cles, or coffee-can lids. Cut or color pictures 3. Use wooden buttons 

to be glued to the circles, or the can lids. with safety pins glued 
on the back for your 
clubs. Paint them with 
tempera paint and shel- 
lac them. 





2. Punch holes with a nail or cut slits with 
a chisel so that you can string the medals 
on bright ribbons to wear around your neck. 


i 
= 
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ARTISTS 


AN APPLE TREE 
By Suzanne Harris, age 10 


A gnarled tree beside the road, 

A few small apples is its load, 

A plaything of the wind and rain, 
Watching the farmer plant his grain. 
Through summer, winter, spring, and fall, 
It stands there with its load so small 
And through its withered limbs, a sigh 
Slowly rises toward the sky. 

If only Man were but as strong, 

And worked as hard, as well, as long, 
As does the tree, this world would be 
A place of love and harmony. 


THE GREMLIN WHO WANTED A GIANT 
By Bob Pennell, age 9 


Once there was a gremlin whose name was 
Mischief. He wanted a giant more than any- 
thing else in the world. 

A little elf named Cure heard about this 
little gremlin. So he thought and thought of 
a way to cure him. All of a sudden, Cure 
jumped out of the chair, threw the banana 
he was eating at the cat, and ran out to the 


woodshed. Quickly he took four pieces of, 


wood. Two were short and two were long. 
He ran back to the house for 12 pillows and 
a costume. Then he went back to the 
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AND WRITE 


shed and started to make some stilts. He 
dressed up as a giant and started on his way 
to Mischief’s house. 

When he got there he heard Mischief say, 
“Go on, I don’t want an ogre, I want a giant.” 
Now Cure had put on an awful face. When 
the ogre had gone away, Cure knocked on the 
door, and Mischief asked, ‘““Who’s there?” 

Cure said, “It is a big giant.” 

Mischief said, “I'll be there in just a min- 
ute.” Then he got on his best clothes and 
came out. When he saw the face, he yeHed, 
“E-e-e-e-k”” and slammed the door in Cure’s 
face. Cure then went home and took off the 
stilts and costume, but he did not throw them 
away. He put them in a trunk in case he had 
to use them again. 

And as for Mischief, he never wanted to see 
a giant again, and he never did! 


CHAD CHIPMUNK 
By Robert Midtlying, age 9 


Chad Chipmunk is as busy as can be, 
He never loafs a minute, 

His home is in a hollow tree 

Just watch him working in it! 

He’s storing nuts and acorns, too, 
For every winter day, 

He’ll work until his task is through 
Before he stops to play. 
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My LitrLte Doc 
By Jessie Jean Appleman, age 8 


I have a little doggie 

Her coat is reddish brown; 
She follows me when I go out 
And walks with me to town. 


But her coat is not always as dark 
As it would sometimes seem, 

For when Mother gives her a bath 
She comes out awfully clean. 


She used to go in swimming 
And swim out far from shore. 
And when we'd throw a stick out 
She’d swim out there once more. 


She liked to chase the squirrels 
And bark and run and play, 
She'd chase the little rabbits 
And make them run away. 


But now my doggie is so old 
That she hardly wants to play, 
She just curls up on any rug 
And sleeps and sleeps all day. 





THE Doc ACROSS THE STREET 
By Dorothea Reeder, age 10 
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A SURPRISE 
By Sue Marks, age 9 


Jane and Joan were two little girls. They 
were six years old. Jane and Joan had yellow 
hair and blue eyes. They were pretty. 

One day Jane said to Joan, “Let’s go out- 
doors to play.” 

Joan said, “I don’t want to, but you may.” 

It was a cold and snowy day, and Jane had 
to put her leggings on. 

She went to ask her mother to help her put 
her boots on. Her mother said, “If you can’t 
put your own boots on, you can’t go out.” 

So Jane went to ask Joan to help her put 
her boots on, but Joan was too busy to help 
her. So she decided to skate. She went to get 
her skates, but she couldn’t find them. 

She saw a string, when she went into the 
playroom to get her skates. She decided to 
follow the string. It wound all around the 
house. Jane was just about to stop when she 
found it wound around and into the garage. 
She went into the garage and saw two bicy- 
cles. One had a tag with “Jane” on it, and 
the other said “Joan.” She called her mother 
and her sister. When they got out there, her 
mother said “Did you forget today was your 
birthday?” 


INDIANA SPRING 
By Stephen Adler, age 8 


The deer of Indiana are in the woods at play. 

The caterpillers are happy to crawl around in 
the hay. 

The birds are out in the morning, springtime 
has just come. 

Working in their cornfields, won’t the farmers 
have a lot of fun? 


Our barn is full of nice new hay, it’s freshly 
painted, too. 

Yesterday a calf was born, and we named her 
Sue. 

We are very happy because we settled here. 

There’s lots of game and food for us, and 
town is very near. 
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WHEN THE WorLD BEGAN There wasn’t any honey for 
There weren’t any bees. 


By Elaine Siervogel, age 11 The bells never rang—— 


Once upon a time There were no bells to ring. 

Before the world was done, There wasn’t any ocean—— 

There wasn’t any moon _ There wasn’t anything! 

And there wasn’t any sun. 

There wasn’t any night My Wuire Rat 

And there wee t any day. By Briene Burns, age 12 

There wasn’t any work 

And there wasn’t any play. My white rat’s name is Innie. I had an- 
There weren't any crocodiles other named Minnie, but she died. 

And there weren’t any snakes. White rats have beautiful reddish-pink 
There weren't any rivers eyes. I have never heard Innie squeak, but 
And there weren’t any lakes. he makes little sneezing, sniffy noises when- 
The birds didn’t sing ever I take him out of his cage. He will eat 
For there weren't any birds. just about anything. 

And people didn’t talk He doesn’t like it when you scratch on his 
For there weren’t any words. cage, because once some wild rats gnawed a 
The trees ‘didn’t bear hole in his cage and hurt him. He still has a 
For there weren’t any trees. scar on his neck. 





Texas RANGER by Royce Hunt, age 8% 
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THE HOUSE OF THE SWAN 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan. $2.50). 
There’s a ghost and a mystery haunting 
the beautiful little house carved out of a 
limestone cliff. Molly and Stephen aren’t 
afraid of the ghost and their great desire is 
to solve the mystery. No wonder they are 
happy when their guardians go off on a 
jaunt to Switzerland and leave them alone 
with Marie in the House of the Swan. 

What an exciting winter that turns out to 
be! Going to school with the French chil- 
dren in the village, herding sheep on the 
cliffs with Etienne, exploring secret passages, 
and finding out where the Curé’s cats get 
clay on their paws. 


THE THEFT OF THE GOLDEN RING 
by Isabelle Lawrence (Bobbs, Merrill. $2.50). 
Here’s a mystery for older boys and girls, es- 
pecially those who are starting to learn Latin, 
and wondering whether it’s a dead language. 
This tale of pirates and political bandits in 
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the days of Julius Caesar leaves no doubt in 
the mind of the reader that boys and girls 
had their share of adventure in Rome, when 
dreams and miracles took the place of radio 
and airplanes. 


STARLINGS 
by Wilfrid Bronson (Harcourt, Brace. $1.75). 
Nothing pleases Wilfrid Bronson more than 
to take up his cudgels in defense of some un- 
popular bird or beast. Do we say “mean as a 
coyote?” Mr. Bronson cheerfully produces a 
book to prove that coyotes are only human. 
Are starlings cursed by farmers and chased 
out of town by city dwellers? Mr. Bronson 
springs to their defense. 

Whether or not you agree, STARLINGS is 
a fascinating book to read. You'll discover 
that starlings were brought to this country in 
1890 to rescue us from insect pests. They were 
brought in cages from Europe and released 
in Central Park in New York City. Now 
their ancestors have spread, north, south, east, 


Starlings eat many msects that are bad for our gardens, orchards, 
gran-fields, Launs, parts, eke. Baby slariings ‘are fed baby insects 
ra: ton 
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Grown-up Starlings eal grown-up masects (many with hard shells) Such as: 
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Illustration from STARLINGS by Wilfrid Bronson 
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and west. And we should still be grateful for 
the wicked insects they eat: Japanese beetles, 
cut-worms, and potato bugs. 

Mr. Bronson’s book is full of pictures, 
showing how birds are related to airplanes, 
how eggs are manufactured, and many other 
unusual facts about how birds eat, sleep, and 
fly and build their nests. 


THE RED CARPET 
by Rex Parkin (Macmillan. $2). This picture 
book by a new author-artist is not limited to 
the picture book age. Several older boys have 
been seen reading it as eagerly as they read 
their favorite “comic,” and the sweep of the 
runaway carpet and the motorcycle brigade 
is equally irresistible for girls. 


LITTLE PEEWEE 
or, Now Open the Box, by Dorothy Kunhardt 


.(Simon and Schuster. $.25). Jack Miller’s 


pictures are also a lively and important part 
of this Little Golden Book. It’s a circus story, 
but somehow this time it’s not the magnifi- 
cent spectacle of the circus. This time it’s as if 
we went “back stage” and met all those mys- 
terious circus characters: the thin man, the 
fat woman, the trapeze artists, and all the 
other people who loved little Peewee. Every- 
one loved little Peewee; that was important, 
as important as every child’s need to be 


loved. Of course the book is a winner. 





Illustration from THE RED CARPET by Rex Parkin 


There’s no use trying to describe the story. 
It’s not copied from any other favorite or 
best-seller, but has a charm all its own based 
on action and spontaneous pictures and a text 
that seems to promise a surprise on every 
page, and really fulfills that promise! 


THE WONDERFUL STORY BOOK 
by Margaret Wise Brown (Simon and Schus- 
ter. $1.50). This is another “giant” collection 
of stories and poems guaranteed to please the 
nursery school age. You can depend on the 
author’s sense of wonder and imagination to 
take all the ordinary elements of a child’s 
world and transform them into stories which 
will survive many readings. For this col- 
lection, Jack Miller’s pictures form a perfect 
accompaniment. 
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DUSTY OF THE DOUBLE SEVEN 
by Graham M. Dean (Viking. $2). Boys who 
are looking for a good ‘“‘western” can pick up 
this one and not be disappointed. They may 
be surprised to have the shooting start so 
early in the first chapter. Dusty Rhodes was 
surprised, too, for he figured he hadn’t done 
a thing. But he walked into danger just the 
same. 


THE WINNING PITCH 
by Robert Sidney Bowen (Lothrop, Lee, & 
Shepard. $2). A fast-moving baseball story 
with a backwoods lumber-feud thrown in 
for extra excitement. Jeff Royce, cocky son of 
a wealthy family, was a natural big-league 
pitcher, but trouble started when he walked 
out on his contract. 
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MY FIRST 
DICTIONARY 


BY LAURA OFTEDAHL AND NINA JACOBS 





ILLUSTRATED BY PELAGIE DOANE 


Every word a picture. 
More than 600 words. 
More than 600 pictures. 


For beginning readers. 





For picture-lookers. =a 


Below is a sample entry. 


step ladder | 
Father climbs on a step ladder. 
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There's never been a MOTHER GOOSE like this one! 


HE new GOLDEN MOTHER GOOSE 

fairly bursts with color and rhyme. 
Three hundred and seventy-two of the 
famous old rhymes are included—all 
the familiar ones like Little Bo-peep 
and Tommy Tucker and others that 
deserve to be known better, like Little 





Popple-de-Polly, Gregory Griggs, Sul- 
ky Sue, and Jerry Tigg’s Guinea Pig. 

For these 372 rhymes, Alice and 
Martin Provensen (who illustrated the 
Fireside Book of Folk Songs) have 
made hundreds of funny and beautiful 
pictures. There is color on every page 
and all sorts of surprising arrange- 
ments and designs. THE GOLDEN MOTH- 
ER GOOSE is so fresh and gay that we 
think children will treasure it for many, 
many years. 


THE GOLDEN 


MOTHER GOOSE 


illustrated in full color by Alice and Martin 
Provensen @ A Giant Golden Book $1.50 





Chests of Treasure 


Follow the arrows 
| fo find | 
fairy gold 


not to hoard but to share—stories to tell, stories to read and pass on—stories that 
bring wonder, laughter, and delight. 

a month youngsters explore their copies of STORY PARADE with fresh 
excitement. What will their old friends, the Merry Mice and Soapy Smith, be 


up to now? What new features will they find? Can you think of any way to give 


{ | ESE the covers of each issue of STORY PARADE, children find treasure, 


a boy or girl more pleasure or a better way to develop their love of reading? 
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Give this coupon to your bookshop or 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York ORDER NOW 


Please send years subscription to: $7.00 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forlyear (10 big issues) 








